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A Song for New Year's Eve. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Stay yet, my friends, a moment stay — 
Stay till the good old year, 
So long companion of our way, 
Shakes hands and leaves us here. 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One little hour, and then away. 


The year, whose hopes were high and strong, 
Has now no hopes to wake ; 
Yet one hour more of jest and song 
For his familiar sake. 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One mirthful hour, and then away. 


The kindly year, his liberal hands 
Have lavished all his store, 
And shall we turn from where he stands, 
Because he gives no more ? 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One grateful hour, and then away. 


Days brightly came and calmly went, 
While yet he was our guest ; 
How cheerfully the week was spent! 
How sweet the Seventh day’s rest ! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One good hour more, and then away. 


Dear friends were with us — some who sleep 
Beneath the eoffin lid ; 
What pleasant memories we keep 
Of all they said and did! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One tender hour, and then away. 


Even while we sing he smiles his last, 
And leaves our sphere behind — 
The good old year is with the past : 
Oh be the new as kind ! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One parting strain, and then away. 
Harper’s Magazine. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Blacksmith. 


In the smithy corner, the shadows 
Gloom, undefined and dun ; 

Through one small window shines slantwise 
A yellow beam of the sun. 


Broad and black, the furnace 
Stands by the open door ; 

The glowing cvals within it 
Madly crackle and roar ! 


The smith stands by the furnace, 
Shoeing a traveller’s horse ; 

Bold are his strokes, his strong arm 
Bold in its brawny force ! 


Bright his cheek and his glances ; 
White his gleaming teeth ; 

His brow shows brown and bronzéd, 
His bronze-brown hair beneath. 


He hammers and sings together ; 
He thinks he sings not loud, — 





But, round the door, the children 
Gather, a listening crowd. 


“ Trot, trot safely and swiftly, 
Over highway and heath, 
Up the stony mountain, 
Into the valley beneath ; 


“Trot, trot safely and swiftly, 
And bear thy rider home ; 
And when new shoes thou needest, 
Back to my smithy eome.” 
Fanny Martone Raymonp. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 8, 1858. 





The Diarist Abroad, No. 12. 
Notes. ~* 


1. I see advertised in Dwight’s Journal the de- 
lightful old “ Portuguese Hymn” for solo and 
chorus. Why Portuguese Evening Hymn? Nay, 
why Portuguese Hymn? “ Because,” says the 
reader, “ it came from Portugal.” Not at all. 

If there is a set of Novello’s Musical Times in 
Boston, there will be found in one of the volumes 
— which, I cannot say — that the tune was com- 
posed by an Englishman, and used in the service 
of the chapel of the Portuguese Embassy in 
London. Here it was heard by Lord —some- 
body — who admired it and introduced it to the 
public. If there is a set of the Times to be 
found, whoever will march out the paragraph 
and communicate, will do a favor, &c. &c. 

1 contend that no country has produced more 
exquisite melodies than Great Britain. See how 
“Robin Adair,” introduced by Boieldieu into 
“La Dame Blanche,” and “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” used by Flotow in his “ Martha,” have 
had the universal applause of Europe ! 

2. In_the Journal for November 6, is an ex- 
tract from Frazer's Magazine upon Mozart. 
There are in it a few of those little errors, which, 
once put in circulation, go on almost. forever. 
You may kill them over and over again, and in a 
few weeks they are as much alive again as ever. 

For instance: “ Van Swieten, the eccentric 
physician of Maria Theresa” is spoken of as the 
man of that name, who was such a friend of mu- 
sic and musicians. Notso. The old physician 
died —I do not know when, I judge about a cen- 
tury since. The musical Van Swieten was his 
son. The old man’s name was Gerard, — the 
son’s Gottfried. The old man was a physician, 
who wrote a shelf full of medical works, which 
were translated into English, two or three gene- 
rations ago; the young man was a privy counsel- 
lor of the Austrian Empire, President of the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, “ Commander of 
the Royal Hungarian order of St. Stephens,” 
and author of the texts to Haydn’s “ Creation” 
and “ Seasons,” or rather the preparer of them, 
He died in 1803, aged 70 years. 

Again Ries informs us, &c. &c. that Beethoven 
wrote to him in London to “insert a couple of 
dotted crotchets” in a Sonata “ long before pub- 
lished.” Not at all. Turn to the ~ Life of Beet- 
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hoven ” which goes under the name of Moscheles, 
and you will find that Beethoven wrote to Ries 
communicating the metronomic tempos and this 
additional bar at the beginning of the Adagio 








for a Sonata, the plates of which were engraved, 
but which was not to be published until a time, 
afterwards to be specified, in order that the work 
might appear at the same time in London and 
Vienna. 

I hope no reader will be foolish enough to sup- 
pose the conversation given in this Frazer article 
anything but an imaginary one. 

3. Doubtless the Berlin correspondent of the 
Journal writes a very unreadable hand. I fully 
believe it — but how could his “ b, y,” “by” in 
the programme to the Magic Flute [See Journal 
of Music, Nov. 13] be made into a capital G— 
so that the reader learns this fact for the first 
time: “ Music, G. Mozart.” ? 

In the same article the real author of the li- 
bretto to the Magic Flute gathered his minerals 
in Te —not in Poland. Again how was it 
ri in the attémpt to write Joachim 
Perinet; he made of the first name, Isaglium ? 
What a shocking hand he must write,’ or what 
no matter! He afterwards means to 
write “ poetical” and it proves to be “ practical.” 
Then in the article on Dehn, “ Sonntag ” becomes 
“ Sornstag” and “ Siegfried” “ Sieflield.” What 
a hand it must be! 

4. Nothing new under the sun! A friend has 
lent me a number or two of the Independent in 
one of which I read that Prof. Haven delivered 
an inaugural discourse at Chicago, subject Theol- 
ogy —his theme developed in answer to the fol- 
lowing inquiries ; 

1. Is Theology properly a science ? 

2. If so, is it a progressive science ? 

3. What is its rank among sciences ? 

4. What are its practical relations and uses ? 

The other day I bought for a song, “ Liber pri- 
mus defensionum Theologiz divi doctoris Thome 
de Aquino ” &c., printed at Venice in 1483. The 
table of contents gives the following ; 

Questio I. Utrum Theologia sit scientia ? 

“ ITI. Utrum habitus theologiae sit prac- 
ticus ? 

“ TII. Utrum Theologia sit una scientia? 

“ TV. Utrum Deus sit subjectum hujus sei- 
entiae ? 

In 1258, Thomas Aquinas, the Dominican monk, 
was discussing in the University at Paris the 
question “Whether Theology is a science ?” 
In 1858— 600 years after—on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, in a continent, whose existence 
was undreamed by Thomas, a professor of a the- 
ology equally undreamed of by him, enters upon 
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his duties with a discourse, the questio prima of 
which is word for word the same, save that it is 
in a language then unrecognized in the learned 
world! If any one will dig out this old abbrevi- 
ated Latin for me I should like to know how the 
two arguments compare. 

5. Here is the Atlantic Monthly for October 
and November — here away off in Germany! I 
should like to ask the Autocrat if he has seen or 
heard of the elm at South Natick? But before 
I can ask him, it will be the dead of winter and 
elms will be forgotten. No matter. To show 
that there were such as knew the beauty and 
value of a tree long ago, I make a note. When 
Deacon Bigelow, (father of Sawney B. of Har- 
vard College remembrance) sold the land on the 
north side of the river above the mill at South 
Natick, he reserved a little angular good-for-noth- 
ing patch, that no harm might come to that little 
elm. He died about 1816—so that now the 
tree must have some forty years of growth added. 
Seen from the bridge, on the other side of the 
river, it is one of the most perfect of beauties — 
for a tree. 





Zerlina and her Songs. 
(From Oulibicheff's Analysis of ‘* Don Giovanni *’) 
1. LA CI DAREM. 


Attention! here comes a brave and merry 
throng of people. In G major, and in six-eight 
time. Hlurra for a country wedding! This is no 
eclogue nor idyll; it is Masetto accompanied by 
his friends, a troop of peasants, men and women, 
in their Sunday clothes and faces, dancing and 
singing; a very jovial choir, and yet a kind of jo- 
viality which you like to witness as a whole and 
in perspective, like the herds in a landscape. It 
is altogether a people's song, which sounds more 
pleasant in the p ae than when you are near. 
The little duet of the bridal couple is framed with 
zood effect in the noisy unisono of the Tuff: Tra 
ala! trala la! 

But in the midst of this quite rustic choir is 
found a person, who will sing other tones ere 
long. This is the bride, Zerlina, with whom Mo- 
zART seems to have fallen as much in love, as 
Pygmalion with his statue. Must it not have oc- 
curred to many of my readers, to have discovered 
at some rural festival, amid a group of peasant 
girls, one form to which all the others only served 
as foil and setting; one of those forms not easily 
forgotten, when you have seen it once ? Without 
doubt then every one has said, that here was a 
mistake of fortune, and that this must be a prin- 
cess in disguise. Unquestionably she must ass 
soul, mind, character and aspirations. Always to 
have to remain a peasant, must be terrible for 
her. Yet one minke offer a high wager, that a 
closer acquaintance with this idol would have dis- 
turbed these fair presumptions ; and it is just here 
that Zerlina distinguishes herself from the gene- 
rality of peasant girls, who outwardly resemble 
her. Zerlina ts precisely that which you would 
have her to be. She possesses soul, mind and 
much vanity. With a look Giovanni has divined 
all this. Shall such a beauty be suffered to be- 
come the wife of such a country lout ?— How 
can he, the noble cavalier, permit that ? Do not 
think long, my fair one, it is only to change your 
suitor. Giovanni for Masetto, the change seems 
worth accepting. 

Still she wavers, and since the situation is ripe 
for music, here begins the precious duettino. 
Many lovers of music find the allegro of La ci 
darem somewhat trivial, and far from correspond- 
ing to the andante. We too are of their opinion, 
but before we turn the observation into a fault- 
finding, we will first see whcther the composer 
had not some good ground for letting a quite or- 
dinary melody follow a song of the first rank. In- 
nocence in conflict with seduction, and in this 
growing ever weaker, is, if not precisely a very 
editying, at least a very musicalimage. To make 





it true, the seduction had to be felt in the souls of 
the spectators as soon as it penetrated the soul of 
Zerlina; the moral dignity of the person surviv- 
ed as long as the words and music expressed re- 
sistance; but from the moment that Zerlina says 
andiam (let us go,) she is fallen as low as any one 
of the ladies in Leporello’s register ; and if her 
name does not swell the list, she may thank cir- 
cumstances which are independent of herself. 
Andiam, andiam, mio bene, a restorar le pene d’un’ 
innocente amor. Innocente is good; the rest too 
is not bad. To give a seductive melody to such 
words, to clothe a common-place situation with 
flattering and pleasing features, — would not this 
have been as much as to make oneself an accom- 
plice in this licentiousness of the principal person, 
and so to say, embellish vice? Against that Mo- 
zART wisely guarded himself. The melody of his 
Allegro expresses nothing but a plebeian intoxi- 
cation; he shows us the head of a poor peasant 
girl entirely turned at the sight of a handsome 
cavalier, richly decorated with gold and feathers, 
and at the thought of fine clothes, jewels, car- 
riages and horses. She sees herself already at 
the ball. Listen to the unquiet pizzicato, where 
the modulation inclines to the key of the Fourth 
and then comes back to the Tonic, like a skilful 
dancer, gracefully balancing before his lady. 
Rossrnt would not have done it better, but Mo- 
ZART did not stop there. In the midst of a flow- 
ing and most natural melody, which moves upon 
a droning, bag-pipe sort of bass, he has insinuated 
achromatic passage, the effect of which is as re- 
markable as the design seems deeply considered. 
(Seventh and eighth measures of the Allegro.) Is 
not this harmonious complication, lasting but a 
moment, asign by which the musician meant to 
indicate to us all that there is dangerous and cri- 
tical in this situation, leading by a flowery path 
directly to the precipice? The Allegro of La ci 
darem, then, is unquestionably the weakest piece 
in the opera, and a masterpiece of truth, of trivial 
and very suggestive music, as long as the text is 
only frivolous. 

But the unavoidable Elvira snatches the dove 
from the talons of the hawk, and opens the eyes 
a the young peasant to the danger that threatens 
ler. 


2. BATTI, BATTI. 


Now follows another aria: Batti, batti, O bel 
Masetto, (Beat me, beat me, dear Masetto,) 
which is like a concert piece for the orchestra, 
entirely in contrast with the preceding in its 
working up, and quite equal to it in truth of ex- 
yression. You see and hear a woman before her 
Judge, who, driven from her last intrenchments, 
her denials and her tears, seeks more to persuade 
than to convince, and more to seduce than to 
persuade. Zerlina’s problem was a fine one for 
the musician ; but has he not discharged his duty 
to the same too well? some rigorous critic will 
inquire. Why this outlay of coquetry and femi- 
nine seductiveness, merely for the sake of a Ma- 
setto, the blockhead of a husband? Venus’s 
girdle scientifically unrolled, to muzzle the mouth 
of abear! Perhaps master Wolfgang was not 
conscious, that there was in his aria more than it 
would take to turn the head of a Don Juan him- 
self. ‘True: but had he not also to seduce his 
audience ? It were best not to complain too 
much of that. 

In the first place, we have here an obligato vio- 
loncello part, which keeps on without the least 
interruption from the beginning tothe end. You 
hear this insidious bass, as it twists and winds, as 
it hums and drones, as it extends its treacherous 
circle indefinitely around the poor deluded vic- 
tim. 
lins like turtle-dove ; the flute mingles its sweet- 
est sighs with its most amorous trills; when the 
voice is silent, its confederates and gossips, the 
instruments, speak for it. Observe, I pray you, 
this sequence of four measures, which in the 
voice part reproduces the motiv of the aria, varied 
by sixteenths, so that it may fit the outline of the 
ruornel. There are five instruments: the bas- 
soon, which goes with the violoncello in an obli- 
gato and continuous part; the flute, which imi- 


Upon this seductive harmony coo the vio- ! 





tates it, but in contrary motion ; the horn, which 
has to hold out on the bass note: and the oboe, 
which descends the scale in syncopated eighths, 
and softens the passing dissonances, which are as 
quickly resolved as they are felt. Nothing can 
tickle the ear more exquisitely than this passage ; 
as for the vocal melody, it expresses pure rustic 
naturalness and open-heartedness; it 1s the inno- 
cent little Zerlina, who lavishes upon her dear 
Masetto the tenderest caresses and in the most 
true-hearted tones asks, what she has done so 
wicked, that she must be so hardly treated. As 
a discreet, but very faithful representative of the 
stronger sex on this occasion, Masetto manifests 
not the least pleasure any more in_ striking ; 
scarcely can he resist the wish to embrace the 
little rogue. , Ah! who of us has not been a 
thousand times if once in his life masetto and ma- 
settissimo (blockhead!) The Allegro announces 
the great triumph of the lady. Pace, pace, O 
vila mia. (Peace, O peace, my life, &c.) From 
this moment, the art and artificiality, which have 
been developed in the andante, are superfluous ; 
the violoncello gives up its snake-like movement, 
and hastens away in singular downward scales 
and unquiet arpeggios; the orchestra merely ac- 
companies: Zerlina abandons herself to an unre- 
strained joy, and the aria ends with the strokes of 
the bass, which outlast the voice for a few meas- 
ures, and murmur with a distant sneering pianis- 
simo. 


3. VEDRAI CARIXO. 


Vedrai carino is, like so many pieces of our 
opera, super-dramatic music. When we hear it, 
we forget the text, we forget the person. There 
is no longer any Zerlina or Masetto. Something 
infinite, absolute, and verily divine announces it- 
self to the soul. Is it perhaps nothing but love, 
represented under one of the countless modifica- 
tions, by which it is distinguished in each individ- 
ual, according to the laws of his nature and the 
peculiar vicissitudes of his fortune? No; the 
soul feels rather a direct eftluence of the principle 
itself, from which all youth, all love, all joy, and 
every vital reproduction flows. The genius of 
the Spring’s metamorphoses, he namely, whom 
the old theosophists called Eros, who disembroiled 
Chaos, who fructified germs and married _ hearts, 
this genius speaks to us in this music, as he has so 
often spoken in the murmurings of the brook that 
has escaped its icy prison, in the rustling of the 
young leaves, in the melodious songs of the night- 
ingale, in the balmy odors which pervade the elo- 
quent and inspiring stillness of a May night. 
Mozart had listened to and firmly held this 
ground-chord of this universal harmony ; he ar- 
ranged it for a soprano voice with orchestral ac- 
companiment, and made of it the nuptial air of a 
young bride. Zerlina sings surrounded by the 
shadows of the marriage night, while just about 
to cross the threshold, at which virginity pauses, 
with prayer and trembling expecting the confir- 
mation of the holy title of wife. In this place 
the Aria becomes a genuine Scena of Love, the 
source of life and of eternal rejuvenescence for 
all nature ;—of Love, the Spring-time of souls 
and the most unstinted revelation of the all-good- 
ness of the Creator. It is a marriage song for all 
that loves, conceived in the same spirit with the 
“Ode to Joy” by Scuiiver, allowing for the 
difference of tone and style between a Dithyram- 
bie and an Eclogue. The theme, the image of 
the purest bliss, betrays none the less that inex- 
plicable and seldom justified exaltation, which in 
the fairest, poetic hours of our existence leads us 
to that unknown good, whereof all other goods of 
earth are only shadows and foretastes. A rhythm 
without marked accent; a harmony without dis- 
sonances; a modulation, which rests in the Tonic 
and forgets itself, as if held fast there by some 
spell; a melody, which cannot separate itself 
from its ineffaceable motiv ; this tranquil rapture, 
this soft ecstacy, fill out the first half of the air. 
After the pause, hosts of nightingales begin to 
sing in chorus in the orchestra, while the voice 
with exquisite monotony murmurs: Sentilo battere, 
toccami qua. Then the same words are again 
uttered with the expression of passion ; the heart 
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of the young woman beats stronger and stronger ; 
the sighs of the orchestra are redoubled, and the 
last vocal phrase, which bears the impress of chaste 
devotion, shows us the wife asshe sinks softly upon 
the bosom of her husband. Mozart seems to have 
anticipated the desire of the ear, in that he lets 
the orchestra repeat the whole motiv and the en- 
chanting final phrases once again. He knew 
that the piece would be found too short, as it ac- 
tually is the case. 





Henri Wieniawski. 
[From the Illustrated London News.] 

The renowned violinist, Henri Wieniawski, 
whose wonderful powers of execution are nightly 
exciting enthusiastic admiratidén at M. Jullien’s 
concerts, and whose portrait we publish this 
week, was born at Lublin, in Poland. At the age 
of eight, having iven the most marked evi- 
dence of a ne Fy organization, he was sent, by 
command and at the expense of the Emperor 
Nicholas, to commence a course of musical study 
at the Conservatoire of Paris. The violin was 
the instrument to which he devoted himself with 
all the intensity of his energetic nature, and with 
such astonishing eagerness did he devour and 
profit by the lessons of his instructor, the celebra- 
ted Massart, that at the age of eleven he was 
awarded the first prize of the Conservatoire — 
the highest distinction which, in the eyes of 
Europe, can be conferred on the successful musi- 
cal student. This brilliant honor, however, was 
attended with as deep a shadow which, in the 
eyes of the earnest and enthusiastic little virtu- 
oso, robbed the triumph of almost all its satisfac- 
tion. By the rules of the Conservatoire, when a 
pupil has attained this final token of the highest 
proficiency in the studies for which it affords such 
unrivalled opportunities, he is dismissed to employ 
the advantages thus gained in the struggle of life, 
and to commence his career with his “ blushing 
honours thick upon him.” Doubtless the regula- 
tion is framed in the spirit of the fairest justice to 
the existing and future pupils of the institution, 
and operates beneficially in the majority of cases ; 
nor could it be expected that the authors of the 
law should foresee that one day the triumphant 
honor which they had placed at the goal of the 
academic curriculum would be grasped by such 
tender hands, and that the alma mater ot Euro- 
pean musical students would ruthlessly close her 
doors en almost an infant. Such was the inex- 
orable rule, however; and Henri Wieniawski, in 
spite of his passionate tears and poignant regret to 
be so soon deprived of all the means and appli- 
ances of the study he loved so deeply, had to 
abide by it, and turn away from the Conserva- 
toire. His obligations to the munificence of the 
Emperor of Russia rendered it incumbent that he 
should now wend his way northward, and present 
himself at the Imperial Court of St. Petersburg, 
and give his august protector an opportunity of 
judging how well bestowed had been his paternal 
care and solicitude on his little Polish subject. 

At the age of sixteen Wieniawski visited Ber- 
lin, where he found the great violinist Vieux- 
temps reigning supreme, who, on hearing his 
youthful rival, »ronounced the highest encomium on 
his marvellous mastery of all the difficulties of his 
instrument, and foretold that he would one day 
obtain the most brilliant success in the artistic 
world. Never was prophecy so rapidly accomp- 
lished; for ere the little “ Northern Star” had 
left the horizon of Berlin he had during that 
single season given sixteen concerts, all of which 
were brilliantly attended ; while the great Vieux- 
temps only commanded patronage for four. On 
the occasion of his visit to this capital he was pre- 
sented by the King of Prussia with the grand 
medal, “ Des Beaux Arts” —a distinction only 
accorded to the most eminent merit. During a 
subsequent tour through Saxony, where he con- 
tinued to win the most signa! proofs of admiration, 
he received the decoration of the Ernestine Haus 
Order. Pursuing his triumphant career with un- 
diminished brillianey through the country of the 
De Beriots, the Vieuxtemps, the Sivoris, he pro- 
ceeded to Holland, where he gave in succession 
one hundred and forty concerts, and once more 





received from Royal hands a badge of honora- 
ble distinction in the Order of the Couronne de 
Chéne, shortly afterwards exchanged for the com- 
mandership of that order. Although so early the 
object of such enthusiastic admiration, and over- 
whelmed ere he had reached maturity with the 
most dazzling honors, Wieniawski is remarkable 
in private for his modest and retiring demeanour. 





John Field. 
(From the Echo.) 


Joun Frerp is one of those few Englishmen 
whose name is inscribed in ineffaceable characters 
in the archives of Art. He was born in 1782, in 
Dublin, and was a pupil of Clementi’s. He soon 
took his place among the most distinguished pian- 
ists of his time; and, even up to the present day, 
has never been surpassed for touch and melodi- 
ous tone. He gained his first laurels as a virtuoso 
in Paris and St. Petersburg. In 1822, he migra- 
ted to Moscow, where his concerts and lessons 
became very popular. From 1833, he travelled 
through England, France, and Italy. He was 
detained in Naples by sickness, until he returned, 
in 1835, with a Russian family, to Russia, and 
died at Moscow, in 1837. A great number of 
concertos and solo pieces for the pianoforte have 
given an ienpesiahibte importance to his name. 
But the compositions which have enjoyed the wi- 
dest circulation, are his celebrated notturnos, 
which have been frequently imitated, but never 
equalled for unsurpassable and simple -_ of 
feeling. F. Liszt characterizes them as follows, 
in the preface to J. Schubert’s admirable edition : 

“ Field’s nocturnes are yet new by the side of 
much that has grown old; six-and-thirty years 
have elapsed since their first appearance, and a 
balmy freshness, a fragrant odour, is still wafted 
to us from them. Where else should we now find 
such perfect and inimitable naiveté? Since Field, 
no one has been able to express himself in that 
language of the heart, which moves us as a ten- 
der, moist glance does; which cradles to repose, 
like the soft, equal rocking of a boat, or the 
swinging of a hammock, which is so gentle and 
easy, that we fancy we hear around us the low 
murmuring of dying kisses. 

“No one has ever attained these indefinite har- 
monies of the Aolian harp, these half sighs, float- 
ing away into air, and, gently complaining, mel- 
ted in sweet pain. No one has ever attempted 
this, especially no one of those who heard Field 
himself play, or rather dream out his songs, at 
moments when, abandoning himself entirely to his 
inspiration, he departed from the first plan of the 
piece, as it existed in his imagination, and inven- 
ted, in uninterrupted succession, fresh groups, 
which, like wreaths of flowers, he twined around 
his melodies, while he kept continually decorating 
the latter with this rain of nosegays, and yet so 
decked them out, that their languishing tremu- 
lousness and charming serpentinings were not 
concealed, but simply covered with a transparent 
veil. With what inexhaustible profusion did he 
vary the thought when it occurred ? With what 
unusual felicity did he surround, without disturb- 
ing it, with a net of arabesques ?” 

(To be continued.) 





Friedrich von Flotow. 
[From the New York Musical Gazette, 1855.] 


Friepricu Von Frorow is a nobleman, the son 
of a wealthy lord of the manor, in Mecklenburg, 
(North of Germany.) This somewhat retired part of 
Germany reminds one, in many of its characteristics, 
of the olden time ; of a state of society which belongs 
more to the past than the present. The fertile lands 
are divided into large estates, and are in possession of 
some of the oldest families of nobles Germany posses- 
ses. The life of these proprietors is mostly agricul- 
tural, preserving, in some sort, many of the old pa- 
triarchal rights, customs and feelings. We mention 
this fact because of the anomaly which exists between 
the life and spirit of a man born and educated under 
such influences, and the light, brilliant French music 
of Martha, Indra, ete. But it is not the first time 
Germans have proved they can be any thing else but 
German ; and although in music they are least likely 
to forget their own nature and spirit, the history of 





modern opera shows in MEYERBEER and Hatevy 
two brilliant illustrations of the fact that we have 
mentioned. Flotow, however, spent only his earlier 
youth in the country of renowned cattle and fertile 
pasture-grounds. He soon came to Paris, studying 
music, opera, ballet, and all sorts of things, which the 
French metropolis can offer to an apt and diligent 
scholar. 


The musical education of Flotow has been in some 
respect a very curious one. #renerally a musician 
tries everything before he fixes himself upon any pe- 
culiar branch of his art. Not so Flotow. We do not 
think that he ever studied or composed any thing else 
but a certain class of vocal music; nay, we do not 
even believe that he composed much even of this be- 
fore he came to Paris, with ample mezns to enjoy it ; 
having a certain predilection for music, perhaps also 
the intention to study it, but certainly without any 
great preparation for the career of an opera composer. 
Flotow learned first how to write little romances in 
the French style, then he tried larger forms, until, at 
last, he accomplished the short opera comique. 
Paris has been, in a musical sense, the cradle, 
nursery, and school-room of Flotow; he learned 
there to creep, to walk; to spell, to write, and 
to produce. Being always with French people, 
hearing nothing but the talk of a particular class of 
musicians ; being, besides, young and unfixed in his 
views and principles, one can not, after all, wonder 
that he forgot the solid qualities of his native Meck- 
lenburg, and reflected in his music the habits and feel- 
ings of that society in which he moved. And as this 
society was a good one, being formed by the circles of 
some first-rate houses; the young nobleman being re- 
ceived with all the honor due to his station; as, be- 
sides, he was very apt to perceive the finer qualities of 
French composition, and to adopt them, we can easily 
account for the elegance he displays in his better 
works. But Flotow learned not only this in Paris ; 
he obtained also a knowledge of the stage, of the 
public, of the artists, and of men in general. Fur- 
ther—and this is the most essential—he obtained a 
perception of his own resources, and especially 
learned not to come too early before the public. Flo- 
tow has never been guilty of an attempt to write a so- 
called grand opera ; he knows the scope of his talents 
and abilities, and therefore his whole ambition has 
been concevtrated upon the opera comique. Having 
so very often seen that stuff prepared which is served 
day by day to the Parisian public ; having assisted in 
all the incidents of a mise en scene; having gone as a 
witness through all the stages of the life of a com- 
poser for that institution, and feeling in himself musi- 
e@l resources enough to satisfy at least, in this re- 
spect, the wants of the public, he risked himself at 
last on the perilous field of an opera composer.- His 
first trial, in association with another, was not very 
successful ; then came a little opera in one act, which 
had the esteem of the critics, and the applause of the 
claque, raising some hopes for a future success. Had 
Flotow continued to walk in the same path; to com- 
pose only for the Opera Comique in Paris, the de- 
sired full success would not have failed to appear at 
last; but at that time he made the acquaintance of a 
German author, who spent a portion of each year in 
Paris, to look out for picces to translate and arrange 
for the German stage, and it is this acquaintance 
which changed the course of the composer and had 
the greatest influence upon his further career. The 
public name of that author is W. Frrepricn, of a 
wealthy merchant family in Hamburgh. This man 
has obtained a reputation in Germany for being the 
best translator of French pieces, for his great knowl- 
edge of the stage, and the ability to write gentle vers- 
es, especially for opera purposes. Flotow required a 
libretto; Friedrich proposed one for the German 
stage, based upon the principles of the French Opera 
Comique; Flotow agreed, and both men began to 
work. The first sign of this new partnership was 
the opera Alessandro Stradella. It is almost the same 
plot which inspired NizpERMEYER to make a grand 
opera for the French Academy of Music. If the sing- 
er and composer, ALESSANDRO STRADELLA, who 
lived in the last half of the seventeenth century, could 
have heard the music which he has to perform in 
either opera, but especially in that of Flotow, he 
would have been rather surprised. Flotow’s music is 
very thin and somewhat obese, a sort of enlarged 
vaudeville with recitatives, which has had an entire 
success on account of the musical characteristics with 
which the two bandits in the piece are treated. Here 
the talent of the composer, the comical expression, 
was very happily displayed ; and Flotow himself was 
quite right, when he said, after the first performance 
of this opera at Hamburg: “My bandits have saved 
me.” ‘The next opera was 7'he Sailors, a more se- 
vere undertaking, and for this very reason unsuccess- 
ful. Flotow was, in consequence of this, rather dis- 
satisfied with his partner ; still he agreed for a third 
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trial together. The result was The Forester. Again 
no success; decidedly Mr. Friedrich was not worth 
any thing. Flotow resolved upon dissolution of the 
partnership, but first he would try once more the abil- 
ity of the librettist. Martha was the result of their 
labors, and this time a successful one. Martha gave 
the composer a position and reputation in Germany, 
which his later operas, Jndra and Rubezahl, although 
they were very feeble reproductions of his powers, 
could not shake! The music to Martha is spiritual, 
light, and brilliant, yrateful to the ear, the singers, 
and also, as experience has taught us, to the com- 
poser himself. ‘The orchestration is much better than 
in Stradella, and the instrumentation has some very 
happy and ingenious combinations. The treatment 
of the whole is French ; but there are some pieces, as 
the spinner-quartet and the finale of the first act, 
which are as good as any thing Auber or Adam have 
written for the Opera Comique. The great art to 
finish at the right time, not to weary the public by a 
continuation of sentiment scenes—on the contrary to 
offer a continual interchange of the sentimental and 
the comic: these secrets of success Flotow under- 
stands very well as he proves in this opera. Then 
that other important point, the provision of the 
singers with good, grateful roles, is also not neglected 
in Martha. Nancy and Plunkett are very acceptable 
parts for male and female buffos, and Martha and 
Lyonel are favorite performances of all the German 
soubrettes and tenors. Martha and Stradella have 
made their way over almost all the stages of Ger- 
many, have pleased hundreds of times, and will 
please piobally as long as society requires an opera 
to be served as in dramas, nothing but amusement 
and pleasant sensations. The opera of Martha, or 
rather an English version of it, was introduced to 
the American public by Madame Bisnor a few years 
since, when an astute critic of one of the daily papers 
gravely complimented Signor Bocusa for the bril- 
liant idea he had conceived, ‘of introducing into the 
opera the well-known ballad, ‘7s the lust rose of 
summer.’ As most of our readers are probably well 
aware that whatever merit may be attached to the 
brilliancy of this idea is due to the German com- 
poser, we should not now refer to it were it not that 
the same incorrect statement has reappeared in 
print within a few days. 

As far as we can judge from personal appear- 
ance, not having any biography at hand, Mr. Flotow 
is about forty years old, tall, with a dark complex- 
ion, and much smartness in his eyes. He has the 
appearance of a man who carefully observes, and 
knows how to profit by his observation. His man- 
ners are gentlemanly, amiable, and preposséssing. 
just as is his music. You are flattered without be- 
ing aware of it Flotow is, in our opinion, the 
smartest manufacturer of opera music Germany 
possesses at this time. 





The Huguenots. 


From the Courier, Jan. 4. 


I beg to make a few practical suggestions with re- 
ference to the first communication of your correspon- 
dent “ Civis.” It was not only written in correct and 
fearless English, in the tone and temper of a gentle- 
man, without technicality, and with knowledge, 
judgment and discretion, but it fortunately came at 
just the time to hit the town between wind and water 
and attract general attention. It was meant to in- 
form us what “ The Huguenots ” is when properly 
represented ; and to demonstrate that neither the 
manifestoes of Mr. Ullman, the criticism of the daily 
press, nor the suppositions of the majority of the au- 
dience, as to the merits of that representation, were 
correct. This information was needed, and it was 
given by one who thoroughly knew what he discus- 
sed, and who referred no more to his experience 
abroad than was necessary to show his means of 
knowledge and his fitness to institute comparisons. 
Besides this, his estimate of the rank of the artists of 
Mr. Ullman’s company, and of the rank and merits 
of the different schools and works of operatic compo- 
sition, indicated intellectual scope and comprehen- 
sivencss, 

In thus expressing my honest opinion of the merits 
of his article, I shall run little risk of being thought 
captious or pugnacious if I call attention to some 
facts which should be taken in connection with it, 
when we are regarding operas as presented in Boston. 
We must remember, in the first place, what unde- 
served luck we have had for the last fifteen years in 
hearing operas in this city. And we are not a musical, 
and we are a capricious people. We are not even 
really fond of the drama. For nearly twenty years 
the only place in this city where it has had consistent 
and rewarding support has been the “ Boston Mu- 
seum.” Booth, the best actor of English tragedy on 
the stage, played this wintcr to “ half houses.” 








The “ Tedesco troupe” played at a great loss at 
low prices in the Howard Atheneum, and nearly 
half the time even that little theatre was only half 
filled. So it was with the second Havana company, 
which “ Civis ” calls the best we ever had in Boston. 
What inducement did we offer that or any other such 
company to come here again? How many of our ca- 
pricious and requiring lovers of music in Boston 
heard their admirable rendering of ‘ Macbeth ¢” 

So it has been with troupe after troupe. It would 
be hard to name an operatic manager in Boston or 
New York who has made money, except Mr. Hackett 
with Grisi and Mario, whose names were advertise- 
ments, and Strakosch, whose “ humbug” was not 
so much in his advertisements and his use of an ac- 
commodating press as in making a ghastly collection 
of a dozen scarecrow choristers, not many more 
broken-winded instruments, and one or two real ar- 
tists shining like diamomds set in pitch —and then, 
with exquisite and successful effrontery, calling it a 
“grand operatic troupe.” If Mr. Ullman is now 
successful in New York and Boston, it will be not 
more because he has (every thing considered and with 
reference to our previous companics,) excellent sing- 
ers and a superior orchestra, but because his adver- 
tisements of a princess, &c. &., have had great influ- 
ence, and that, too, upon many persons who would 
not confess it to others or to themselves. 

This is all bad enough in Mr. Ullman. It reflects 
still more severely upon ourselves. Our Barnums 
and Bonners, our newspapers in their relations to 
publishers, our eminent men in their good-natured 
concession of the use of their names to books they 
havn’t read, panaceas they havn’t tried, and dinners 
they won’t attend, as well as the whole history of 
opera in the United States, prescribe nothing much 
better to an operatic manager who takes such risks 
with such a public and who would succeed. It must 
be confessed, too, with shame, that the true lovers of 
music owe it very much to such tricks of management 
that enough un-musical people can be brought together to 
enable those who love operas to hear them at all. 

Now, how is it abroad? “ Civis” can inform you 
better than I can, but he certainly can name but few 
of the many great cities of Europe besides Paris, Lon- 
don, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Naples and Milan, where 
“The Huguenots” is as well or better rendered, on 
the whole, than it has been in Boston, and with these 
exceptions, if it be better given, it is to a musical 
people, giving it their consistent support for some 
thirty nights together, and often in addition to aid 
from the government, and from subscribers for the 
season. In Boston we grow tired of an opera on its 
second representation, and desert it on the third. 

It is also to be remembered that in all England, 
London only has its opera season. What has Liver- 
pool, with a population about as large as New York, 
known of opera for the last fifteen years ; while a city 
of secondary importance, in a new country, and with 
an unmusical people, is blessed with a luck which 
makes us capricious and requiring, instead of thank- 
ful and encouraging. 

I will close these hasty suggestions with the re- 
mark that I am confident that no one will be more 
ready to assent to them in the main than “ Civis,” 
and with the regret that a few words from him had 
not rendered these unnecessary Boston. 





“The Opera of the Future.” 


(¥rom Punch.) 


Meyerbeer’s opera of the A/fricaine seems to be 
“The Opera of the Future,” for there appears but 
little chance of its ever being played in our lifetime. 
How many years has it not been locked up in the 
great composer’s portfolio, undergoing a species of 
African slavery, of which manager after manager has 
tried in vain to find the musical key. However, we 
are sorry to find Meyerbeer lendirg his great name to 
Messrs. Wagner, Liszt, and other crotchet-mongers 
of the Music of the Future, in support of their inhar- 
monious fallacies, that have lately been aired in a 
grand pretentious production, called Lohengrin. A 
“grin”? seems to be the end of all their operas, 
though at best itis but a melancholy one, and any- 
thing but flattering to those who provoke it. The 
Viennese are all Lohengrinning like mad. We wish 
Meyerbeer would put this band of musical fanatics to 
shame by allowing his Africaine to become “ An Op- 
era of the Present,” instead “ of the Future,’’ and so 
prove to these hair-brained gentlemen what good mu- 
sic really is. The best Music of the Future is that 
which has the elements of vitality in every note of it, 
so that there can be no doubt about its living several 
scores of years after its production. The specimen 
that we know of this class is Don Giovanni, and our 
= Mozarts cannot do better than take it as a 
model. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


Bern, Dec. 13. 1858. — Since Jonawna Wac- 
NER returned from her short starring expedition, we 
have had a series of operas such as it will only “ ag- 
gravate” you to read of, since on your side of the 
water, I fear, in our day and generation, they will 
never mount the stage. Not that the Wagner sings 
in all, but her list of parts makes quite a change in 
the list of operas for any given time. We have had 
Spontini’s “ Vestale,” truly a most admirable work ; 
Cherubini’s ever young “ Water-Carrier ” (Les deux 
Journées): “ Tannhauser:” Bellini’s ‘“ Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Magic Flute” again, ‘“ Eeryanthe”; 
“Prophet ;” “ Robert the Devil ;” Rossini’s “ Tell ;” 
Donizetti’s “ Elixir ;” Dorn’s “ Niebelungen ;” Tau- 
bert’s ‘‘ Macbeth,” and divers others ; while the com- 
pany at Kroll’s keep up their light French and Ger- 
man comic pieces. 

I am very desirous to hear TAUBERT’s new work, 
but was unable on the evening of its last presenta- 
tion. I hear it spoken very well of. 

Lave has left for Russia. Before leaving he gave 
a concert in the Singakademie. His programme was 
in itself a very fine one and gave him opportunity to 
exhibit his powers in various styles. The first num- 
ber was a violin concerto by R. Wuerst—the viola of 
the Laub Quartet of whom I spoke in a late letter— 
a very pleasing work and one in which the violin and 
orchestra really work out the musical idea symphoni- 
cally. Of course it is not a Beethoven work, but it is 
a fine addition to the small stock of real concertos. 
Becthoven’s Romance in F, that exquisite thing, was 
exquisitely played ; and this was followed by a Scherzo, 
by Laub himself, which, while truly musical and com- 
ical, was as great a piece of neat execution as I ever 
heard or saw. It was Laub’s only piece of mere vir- 
tuoso work, anda great one. At the close was Bee- 
thoven’s Triple Concerto, the same that was played at 
Radecke’s concert. Dr. Bruns took the ’cello part 
this time. Can you not raise a violinist, a ’cellist, 
and a pianist in Boston, and have it at one of Zer- 
rahn’s Concerts ? 

A Fraulein FrrepLanpDer sang a few pieces— just 
as young candidates for fame sing them in Boston — 
very good pupil work —very indeed—full of promise. 

My liking for Laub’s playing, of which I have 
written strongly in previous letters, and my respect 
for him as a musician, were much increased by this 
evening’s performances, and I hope that leaving the 
East he will some day be heard in the West. 

The regular serial concerts have gone on, Sym- 
phony Soirées and Quartets and the like, but I 
have not heard them all. Last Saturday night for 
instance I was unable to leave the house, and the 
Dom Chor gave its first performance with a pro- 
gramme made up from Durante, Melchior Franck, 
Corsi, Friedemann Bach, Jomelli, Pretorius, Schiiz, 
Thiele, Calvisins — and I must needs be sick! A 
good representation of America was there however. 
From my friends’ descriptions I suppose the choir 
must have been full — say about 45 boys, and men in 
proportion. 

“Well, J., how did yon like it?” 

“Oh, I’ve nothing to say—’twas too good! 
Never heard any thing like it.” 

Next day. “Well, P., how did you like the Dom 
Chor?” 

“Oh, I never heard anything like it — never heard 
anything which gave me any idea tbat there could be 
such music.” 

By and by Mr. A. comes in, who has been long in 
Italy, in Rome, Florence, and every where else, also 
in Paris, London, Dresden, wherever they are proud 
of their music. 

“Well, Mr. A., how did you like the Dom chor ?” 

“‘T declare, I never heard anything like it!” 

What ? not the Pope’s choir in the Sextine chapel ? 

“No, nothing, anywhere.” 







































































BOSTON, 





So you see, D., I begin to think that I have lost 
something by being shut up three or four days just 
now. 

The private concerts have been quite numerous. 
I rarely go to one of them. You and every one, 
whose duty it is to follow up concerts, know how 
wearisome and tedious it becomes to go night after 
night, and write about them. Erx has given a 
couple, one by chorus of men’s voices, another by a 
mixed choir — at both of which the staple article was 
popular songs. At another a little cantata by Wuerst 
was sung — which I am told was exceedingly pretty. 
I have seen the pianoforte arrangement of it, and 
thought it so. Divers singers and pianists both male 
and female have added to the number. Now I am 
very busy night and @ily with literary work of all 
kinds. I have too about as much music as I want in 
Symphony, Quartet, and Oratorio concerts in addition 
to the opera, which you know is for us, who at home 
abound in concerts, but have no opera, the great 
thing. Taking all this into consideration, I cannot 
afford to give an evening, and half a forenoon, to 
hearing and writing about M. Schulze’s or Miiller’s 
concert, and in addition miss some favorite opera and 
pay as much as the opera would cost. So unless the 
phenomenon should happen, that Mr. Schulze or 
Miiller should hear of me and send me a ticket, he 
will never find when he comes hereafter to America 
that I have made him known through the columns of 
a musical paper which circulates more widely than 
any four in Germany put together. 

Rosenstein has received an appointment in St. 
Petersbugh, with a fine salary, and Hans Von Bue- 
LOw, the first pianist in Berlin, has been appointed 
chamber virtuoso to Prince Frederic William, 
young Vic’s husband. 

We have four American musical students here 
now. ConveRss, studying with Haupt, counter- 
point and composition. Parne, of Portland, study- 
ing the same with organ in addition, all with Haupt — 
who says his pupil will make a great organist ; 
Peasn, of Cleveland, sfudying in Kullak’s school — 
working to become a pianist. I have secn-him but 
once or twice — never meet him at the best concerts — 
and Pattison, of Newark, N. J., just come — study- 
ing counterpoint with Haupt and piano with Hans 
Von Biilow. 

To-morrow evening we are to have “ Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” with all Mendelssohn’s music. I 
think I shall be there ! 

I will close this rambling letter with an extract 
from one which I received the other day from Paris. 

“T’ve attended the opera considerably. If you 
wish to know my opinion, not worth much I admit, 
I can tell you I like better the German. There is 
nothing here that comes up to that in Berlin, that’s 
certain. The Grand Opera Francais, in the way of 
scenery, grandeur and display is not equalled any 
where I have been. No pains nor expense are spared 
in producing the most wonderful scenic or stage effect 
and both the music and text are inferior to Berlin. 
You would be astonished at the number and costli- 
ness of costumes and beauty of scenery seen there 
even at an ordinary performance. 

“ At the Italian opera of course one hears the best 
singers. I was charmed the other night by ALBONI 
and Marro. Even there however the orchestra does 
not come up to the dne I heard at Berlin. I must 
say I am more and more attached to the German 
opera. Whatsay you?” 

When Mr. S. was here some weeks ago and I 
called upon him, he was full of the performance of 
Don Juan, in the Berlin opera house a night or two 
previously. He said to me, he had heard that great 
opera in London, Paris, America — had never missed 
an opportunity in his life to hear it— had often heard 
it with greater Solo singers — but now for the first 
time it had been presented to him in such a manner, 
that it was all one magnificent whole, all clear from 
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beginning to end, —that here he had forgotten that 
the characters were singers, he only saw them as real 
persons, acting out the passions and emotions of the 
moment and situation, — no, nothing like this had he 
ever seen. Now Mozart’s immortal work exists from 
this time henceforth in his memory as one of the 
great triumphs of human genius — with the Iliad, the 
Venus de Medicis and the Madonna at Dresden. 

I can give but the idea — not bis words. It is not 
every one that can come here and view this opera in 
the same light. I have long since forgotten to notice 
when one of our singers, the worse for the wear, — 
for most of them no longer have young, fresh voices, 
sings a little out of tune, or hoarsely or not with ease. 
I notice it no more than I do in a lively conversation 
in which I am interested, occasional lapses of the 
tongue in pronunciation” or in grammar. Your 
Boston and New York newspaper critics would give 
you a weekly letter of a page upon the faults of the 
prime donne and primi—what’s the Italian for 
man?—ji. e. for the first few weeks — then they 
would begin to visit the opera to fear — opera. They 
would go to concerts to hear singers. And a new 
light, a new delight would be theirs. This is one en- 
joyment here. A. W. T. 

Bertin, Nov. 23, 1858.—Yours is a paper of Art 
and Literature—I can then propose a literary query 
in it. 

Ordering some books for the Boston Library col- 
lection the other day from a Leipzig antiquarian book- 
seller, I could not resist the temptation to add one for 
myself, which the catalogue gave as being “ Seven 
parts ” of the Latin and Spanish Bible, published by 
order of the Elector of Saxony, 1574. Looking into 
the bibliographical works at hand, I could only find 
that this Bible was printed in ten or twenty parts, in 
1570—this edition of 1574 I do not find given at all. 
Still, as the price was small, and I have a fondness 
for such things, I ordered these seven parts. 

Judge of my pleasure on receiving the seven little 
fat quartos, some 10 inches by 8, to find the entire 
Bible aud Aprocrypha—in short the work com/dete. 

It is a splendid specimen of printing, the Latite and 
German being in parallel columns. The chapters are 
numbered—the paragraphs not. Pages not number- 
ed. Published in parts ; in the first volume, each of 
the books of the Pentateuch, having its separate title 
page, on the back of which is a large wood cut of the 
then “most serene” Elector of Saxony—so that I 
have five pictures of him in this volume alone. Printed 
at Wittemberg, by Krafft, 1574, edited by “Paulus 
Crellius, Doctor of the Holy Writings.” Adorned— 
decidedly !—with wood cnts—the’ Deity pulling Eve 
out of Adam’s side—Jacob dreaming—Pharaoh ditto, 
&e., &e. 

Bound in solid boards—wooden--3-8 of an inch thick, 
covered with vellum or hogskin—one cover of each 
volume having a full length picture of Luthur im- 
pressed in gold, the other, one of Melancthon—some- 
what tarnished by the lapse of 2 3-4 centuries. 

Query—is this a vanity ? As We F. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
GREETING FROM A WARMER CLIME. 

Dear Journal. — Would you believe it possible, 
that having written thus far, I came to an awful 
pause! for it does seem very solemn-like to usher 
one’s self into the sanctum of a worthy and learned 
editor! Usually my aspirations are of a very modest 
type, but I had a strong desire to offer a “ New 
Year’s greeting ” and bid you “ God-speed ” — and 
tell you honestly how truly I have enjoyed the varied 
and instructive reading you have, from week to week, 
gathered up for those who greet your weekly visit. 

And then, too, when I tell you how sweet and 
fresh is the morning air; how deliciously the per- 
fume of violets and other sweet and odorous things 
comes stealing in at the open window by which I am 





writing, it surely will open your heart! Many kind 
and pleasant thoughts come into my soul; born of 
these gentle outer influences, thoughts which it will 
hardly do to tell you, lest sou should call me prosy, 
good Journal,— but to some of them you are at 
least indebted for this “ pen-and-ink sketch,” dull as 
it is. 

An early morning ramble took me through a lovely 
grove of oaks, whose swaying branches bore the 
gentle weight of thc “ mistletoe’s” gracefully inter- 
laced tendrils, the dew-bespangled ‘ pearly berries ” 
gleaming bright-and beautiful in the morning sun ! --- 
a sudden turn of the path led to the corner of an 
elaborately laid-out flower-garden, the pride and pet 
of its charming owner, Miss ——. Through the slight 
paling came glimpses of the green leaves of crocus 
and joriquil, with here and there a palmetto, or ruby- 
budded holly, and such stores of roses, and violets, 
and clambering honeysuckle, mayhap you never 
dreamed to see, in this, the dying month of the 
“dear old year!” 

But to my “ grief,” for now I have come back to 
my pleasant window, — breakfast is over, and “ corn- 
dodger,” and “‘hoe-cake” have a decided tendency 
to make one prosy !— 

Not many weeks ago, when visiting at Fairbank, I 
chanced to attend a country church ; and listened to 
& most interesting discourse by the worthy pastor, 
good Elder ——, it was a cheerful theme, well ar- 
ranged, and delivered with simplicity and earnest- 
ness, — my own feelings were in full accord with the 
heavenly beauty of the subject, and the spirit of the 
hymn given out at its close, blended sweetly, and har- 
moniously with the preacher’s rendering of the Sacred 
text : — My whole soul was drawn out in sympathy, 
and involuntarily there sprang up in my heart, strains 
of a well-remembered tune learned in ‘days lang 
syne,” in the dear old New England home, one 
always used for this hymn, and just adapted to give 
a spirited rendering of the sweet verses, I expected 
to hear. But oh the Jugubrious sounds that met 
my ear !— Men, women, and children, all joining the 
mournful wail, for I can call it nothing less! — all 
singing the same part, or tryiny to, —though I think 
there were the “shattered remains ” of at least half a 
dozen tunes, in as many different metres, aided and 
abetted, discretionary with the performer, by divers 
demi-semi-quavers arranged most fantastically, to suit 
each his own peculiar temperament. 

At the sermon’s close, a deep silence pervaded the 
assembly, — by the introduction of this strange “ fan- 
tasy with variations ” it was quickly dlspelled, indeed 
some of the “ lesser lords of creation” took to their 
heels, and seemed to think no apology necessary for 
this impromptu leaving before the benediction ! — 

I must confess I fairly shuddered !—there came a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, and such a keen _percep- 
tion of the ludicrous, that it was with difficulty I 
could repress a smile ! 

“These things ought not so to be!” — and this is 
not an isolated case,——in another church, not far 
from the Fairbank house of worship, I have in the 
singing of one hymn, recognized distinctly 
“Olmutz,” “ Greenville,’ “Old Hundred,” and 
“Blue eyed Mary,” —and that Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, with slight variations, and new introductions. 

I have thought much, and deeply of this matter, 
but how can it be remedied ?—In the rural districts 
of these distant states, we cannot avail ourselves of 
the musical schools, taught by Professors accom- 
plished in their department.— 

Will it not be possible to educate young men, who 
shall go out as itinerant teachers of vocal music ? 

sy eflicient arrangements with clergymen and teach- 
ers, I have no doubt good positions could be 
secured, where they would be well rewarded, pecuni- 
arily, especially if armed with credentials from the 
learned Profs of the art.— 

I offer the suggestion in all due humility, trusting 
it may speedily lead to discussions and prompt action. 

Farewell, dear Journal, your familiar pages come 
to me like the voice of a friend, I never weary of 
them! — 

A very happy New Year to you, and many of 

em. ““WayYsIDE.” 

Holly Bank, S. C. 

Christmas Holidays, 1858. 
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PuHILAvEcpHia, Jan. 4, 1859. — “Allah ackbar ! 
what a glorious revolution in the popular taste ! 
What a cheering transition from the times when peo- 
ple jeered the temerity of any Socicty’s Board of Man- 
agers, who dared the production of a classic work, 
unto these latter days, when thousands fill up the 
Musical Fund Hall, and, with countenances beaming 
with interest, sit eagerly expectant for the initial note 
of the introduction to an Oratorio like the “Messiah.” 
People came in shad-shoals to hear the first attempt 
of our Handel and Haydn Society at a rendition of 
Handel’s difficult chefd’ euvre; they wedged in be- 
tween the seats, and stood upon each other’s corns in 
the aisles ; and, glory upon glory! they sat through 
the protracted performance with a rapt attention, 
and a seeming interest, which afforded ample reason 
for emotions of pride in the bosom of the connoisseur. 
On the limited stage, the chorus, numbering nearly 
200 voices, and the Germania orchestra, were most 
judiciously disposed, with the soloists in the centre,— 
the tenors and sopranos to the right,---the altos and 
bassos to the left,----and the instrumentalists, in a 
raised position, behind the vocal corps. Pia1m.rp 
Rour, the general Editor of the German Musical 
Newspaper published in this city, and a musician of 
no little repute here, led the entire performance, with 
much ability, evidencing a marked improvement over 
his former efforts in that capacity, and landing his 
forces upon the finale chord of the Oratorio in pertect 
safety. The chorus consisted entirely of amateurs 
gathered from various avocations of life,----ladies and 
gentlemen, who have entered on the practical features 
of their association with a perseverance, enthusiasm, 
and Art-love,which merit the highest encomiums from 
all who cheristi a love for the advancement of good 
music in our midst. 

No confusion of parts marred these progressions 
and movements for a moment, but sopranos, altos, 
tenors, and bassos steadily vocalized their individual 
parts of the score, converging, diverging, and cross- 
ing one another’s paths without disturbing the laws 
of musical gravitation, or lapsing into confusion. The 
solos, too, were very acceptably given, and must have 
afforded gratification to all who feel a pride m our 
musical advancement. These efforts of our own 
brethren and sisters furnish us with the only reliable 
index to the exact status of musical culture among the 
American people. Not the ringing plaudits over a fin- 
ished cavatina upon the Italian style, nor the crowded 
attendance at a Verdi Opera; these surely do not de- 
cide our progress, as a people, in the cultivation of 
music half so certainly as the amateur attempts of 
home societies and the individual members of these, 
in our concert saloons. Upon this oceasion the soloists 
had their faults of omission and commission; but the 
self-constituted arbiters, who castigated them in the 
public prints, should have kindly pointed these out, 
and recommended the way to remedy them in the 
future. 

Mrs. Rren, the Soprano, acquitted herself with 
much credit throughout, evineing a fine appreciation 
of subject, but at intervals singing somewhat flat,— 
whether owing to the steaming density of the atmos- 
phere, or an inherent defect, Lam not certain. The 
same may apply to Miss, Saaw, Mezzo Soprano, who 
really possesses an exceedingly serviceable and charm- 
ing voice, which with its natural flexibility is suscept- 
able of a high degree of future cultivation. Miss Mc 
Carrrey, alto, vocalized her part with fascinating 
simplicity and freedom from restraint, Her rendition 
of the aria “Te was despised and rejected” was char- 
acterized with a melancholy pathos, which sensibly 
atfecied divers persons in the body of the Hall. Her 
intonation thoronghout was very correct and pure ; 
and she has wou for herself hosts of appreciative ad- 
mirers, 

The tenor part, entrusted to Mr. G. N. TWazet- 
woop, seened to please every one present, with the 
exception of the two astute critics, who had heard 
Sims Reeves vocalize it! Mr. Hazelwood possesses 
a tenor voice of singular purity and of large compass ; 
in fact I know not an equal to it, off the stage. He 
has much of style and execution still to acquire ; but 
when I reflect that this gentleman has only com- 
menced to cultivate his noble voice judiciously with- 
in the past vear or two, my respect for his first public 
essay with the rigidly classical music of Handel, rises 
to admiration; because, howbeit there were many 
minor points which will require time and experience 
to overcome, there was withal that therein which un- 





mistakeably points to a brilliant future. Mr. Aaron 
TAYLOR, basso, rejoices in a fine rich voice, which he 
has so enthusiastically dedicated to the Italian school, 
that the vocalization of this German score, so exact- 
actingly rigid in time and rhythm, seemed to weary 
it perceptibly towards the close. His execution was 
for the most part correct ; in the trampet song he won 
for himself a large circle of intelligent admirers. His 
rendition of the bass part throughout clearly betok- 
ened that he had studied the same with much diligence 
and judgment. The orchestra played with varied 
effect, now accompanying the choruses with much 
vigor and exactitude, and anon marring the effect of 
the solos by a blast of superfluous intensity, never in- 
tended by Handel. Upou the whole, this performance 
of the Messiah was a most satisfactory achievement. 

Turn out the false critics, who ignorantly throw 
cold water upon these efforts for individual and pub- 


lic improvement ! . Manrico. 
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Music IN THIs NUMBER. ~ Continuation of the opera 
crezia Borgia,” arranged for the piano-forte. 
atte 


Last Nights of the Opera. 

On Friday evening of last week another nov- 
elty to Boston ears was offered in Von Flotow’s 
light and pretty comic opera of “ Martha.” All 
were pleased and many were surprised by the 
peculiar perfection of this most readily enjoyable, 
although in no sense great work. We wish we 
could have more such. Next to the real works ot 
genius, the imperishable ones, like Don Giovanni, 
Le Nozze, Il Barbiere, Tell, Fidelio, &c., we can 
derive most pleasure from light, genial, natural, 
unpretending little operas like this; in which 
there is a happy flow of spirits, rendered in an 
easy, genial flow of music, with a pleasant ming- 
ling of characters and incidents. We must con- 
fess we have been agreeably disappointed in this 
opera, after the impression for years past derived 
in concerts from the overture (popular among lov- 
et of “light” music), with its jingling dance 
rhythms and its feebly sentimental horn melody. 
This very melody when sung in its right place, 
and worked up into a finale, proved at least 
effective. 





The plot is pretty and simple, laid in England i s 
P T P st ee happy thought for English audiences — and 


in Queen’s Anne’s time. The Lady Henrietta 
(Mme. LAsorpe), sick of gay court life and per- 
secuting lovers, especially her tedious old John 
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Here, certainly, was nice material for the 
French Opera Comique kind of talent of such a 
musical ready-writer as Flotow, who, though Ger- 
man born (see sketch of him in another column,) 
seems by musical second nature to be three parts 
French to two parts Italian and one part Ger- 
man — the German ingredient, however, appears 
larger when you look particularly at the orches- 
tral treatment. Martha passes for his best work ; 
his later operas are pronounced insipid. Afartha, 
to say the least, abounds in healthy music ; that 
is, the general current of the piece is healthy, un- 
affected, pleasant; but it also has a large sprink- 
ling of those little pathetie melodies, sentimental 
sweetmeats, which are so tempting to the general 
public, so fatal to the freshness of a work for any 
length of time with those who care for genius 
and real Art. For sure effect, for popular success, 
this author shows a fine tact in mingling these two 
elements. To the cultivated ear the chief charm 
of Martha lies in its general felicity of treatment, 
in its smooth, sparkling, natural flow of average 
melody, now individual, and now running almost 
unconsciously into pleasing trios and quartets, 
and all relieved and freshened by the prettiest 
orchestral figures, for which his brain seems never 
at a loss in the right place. (Something like this 
one says, too, about such works as Mozart’s /’i- 
garo, but let us not for an instant confound the 
lesser with the greater—Jules Janin is no 
Shakspeare.) This quality is most observable in 
the first two acts; the stream gives out percepti- 
bly in the third and fourth, and the attention is 
piqued, instead, by a succession of detached tak- 
ing bits, palpable encore pieces, “ gems” so called, 
such as the rollicking “ Porter” or Beer song, 
which rings out with such unction and eclat in 
the rich, big voice of Formes (how hearty that 
hoor-ah, as he resumes the strain!); the hunting 
song of Miss Diana Nancy; the really very sweet 
and tender aria of the tenor: M/’appari tutt’ 
amor ¢ the finale of the third act, which is chiefly 
a tenor solo on that sentimental horn theme in 
the overture, with accompaniment and responses 
of principals and chorus, worked up to an impos- 
ing climax for at least a fresh and general audi- 
ence; and above all, the oft-returning borrowed 
Trish melody, “ The Groves of Blarney,” which 
Moore wedded to his “ Last Rose of Summer,” 


which Flotow works up at last into the somewhat 
elaborate ensemble finale of his opera, although 


| we, instead of that, were treated to an interpo- 


Bull of a cousin, Sir Tristam (MvEtter), hears | 


the mery chorus of servant girls who pass her 
window on their way to the Richmond fair to seek 
employment, and conceives the mad idea of don- 


ning peasants’ garb, herself, her lively maid | 


Naney (Mme. Berke), and Sir Tristam, and 
offering themselves for service at the fair, she as- 
suming the name of Martha. There they attract 
the attention of Plunkett, a hearty, bluff old 
farmer, (Formers), and his friend and protegé, 
Lionel, (BrigNo1), who engage the handsome 
maids, they assenting at first in joke, but finding 
by the laws of the fair, expounded with comical 
gravity by the sheriff (an imitation of the never- 


| quisitely in those nice quartets. 


failing notary of Italian buffo operas), that they | 


are caught in earnest. 
the two farmers ; and the experiences of the first 


evening, prolonged to midmight, the mingling of | 


joke and bitter strange reality, the puzzle of the 
farmers at their intractable servants, are the 
tragico-comical material of the second act. The 
birds escape at midnight, but a silken chain still 
binds them to their strange masters. Lionel of 
course turns out to be a nobleman, and loves and 


is beloved by the Lady; and little Nancy and bluff 


Plunkett strike up also a life bargain on their own 
account, and the whole ends in a brace of happy 
unions, after a quantum suf. of the usual crosses 


of true love. 


They must go home with | 





lated piece of Mme. Laborde’s brilliant bravura 
vocalizing ; —a poor fashion — false, too, since it 
sacrifices the opera as an artistic whole to the 
private display of the singer. 

For these reasons, and because it was so well 
east, and so admirably within the scope ot Mr. 
Ullman’s company, Martha was a complete suc- 
cess. It was certainly a charming entertainment ; 
but many of course were ready to go further, and 
incontinently call it the best opera we have had ! 
The quartet of principals was capital, save that 
the two soprani were somewhat overshaded by 
the greater power of bass and tenor. Yet the 
clear, swect higher tones of LABorpe told ex- 
; The part of 
Martha is well suited to her vocally, and few 
other singers could go through its florid diflicul- 
ties. She acted lady-like as Henrietta, prettily 
as Martha, but somewhat tamely. 
of the “Last Rose” was beautiful, of course ; 
nor could any of her music have met with finer 
and more tasteful execution. Mme. BERKEL was 
in truth a charming little Miss Nancy; full of 
playful grace and naiveté, with a sure instinct as 
an actress, with but a thin voice and imperfect 
method (and the music of the part, really contral- 
to, runs too low for her), but so right in all her ar- 
tistie intentions and so abounding in little felicities 
that we could better spare a better singer. How 
prettily she sang in the opening duet, where she 
sets’ her merry wits to work to cheer her lady — 


Her singing’ 
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a piece containing a remote suggestion, but in a 
very small way, of the duet of the sad and the merry 
maiden in the Freyschiitz; and how cunningly 
the courting scene in the last act with Formes! 

BriGNoui sang the music as if he loved it; 
never before with such good voice and will united. 
Nearly all his solos had to be repeated, especially 
the Quintet finale, which all turns on him, as 
much as Verdi’s Carlo magno chorus on the bari- 
tone, and which there was much ado, and fine fun 
unexpected, to get repeated after the curtain had 
fallen, Mme. Laborde beckoning earnestly to the 
side scenes, and Formes rushing out to drum the 
chorus people one by one back from their dres- 
sing rooms. Our tenor friend, too, made a poor 
foot at his wheel in the Spinning Quartet, while 
that of Formes flew, as all wheels fly before his 
ready ‘ gumption ; ” all this enhanced the pleasant 
humor of the play, while too much laughter per- 
haps drowned one of the prettiest bits of music in 
it. Fores was as individual and perfect in the 
hearty farmer, as in all his rdles. He was in good 
voice, too, and sang almost uniformly in tune. 
We have heard nothing richer and warmer than 
his higher baritone notes; his basso profundo 
doubtless lacks the sensuous richness of a La- 
blache. His Plunkett was in singing and in action, 
a most satisfactory artistic whole. Herr MuEL- 
LER, always acceptable, was a worthy representa- 
tive of Tristram. 

The ensembles all went smoothly. Choruses, 
male and female, orchestra, and even ballet (just 
competent for these country fair dances), worked 
well together. The finest vein of comic music in 
the work is perhaps the entire finale of the first 
act, the Richmond Fair scene, including the 
solemn proclamation of the sheriff; the lively 
answers of the servant girls, one by one, in 
quaint musical phrase, rising a note in pitch as 
each one’s turn comes, reciting their domestic ac- 
complishments ; their several engagements by the 
farmers; the entrance of Martha and party, and 
the nice little quartet where they attract the at- 
tention of Lionel and Plunkett, &c., &c., — all a¢ 
fluent and sparkling as one could wish, although 
without many striking or original musical ideas. 
The quartet, Mezza notte, where the clock strikes 
twelvein the second act, too, is a charming piece of 
music. 

The only regret about this very pleasant per- 
formance of Martha, was that it had not every- 
body there to hear it. 





The Saturday afternoon performance of Don Gio- 
vanni was a great improvement on the first. We 
could almost say that, on the whole, that was the best 
performance we have had of this great work. Mme. 
GuiIon!I was this time in tune, and so made more than 
any of her predecessors of the part of Donna Elvira. 
The noble recitative and aria, Mi tradi, at the end 
of her first scene, was an invaluable addition; it 
served, too, to redeem somewhat the dignity of the 
character, considerably compromised by the way in 
which she had been lending attention to the ‘ Cata- 
logue song ” of Leéporello. It is a difficult and splen- 
did piece, and she sang it quite effectively. Mlle. 
Pornsor was in better voice for Donna Anna, and 
her dramatic, searching tones told well in the first 
scene. The great air: Or sai, was sung grandly: 
but why does she omit the recitative narration? Nor 
should Non mi dir have been omitted in a perform- 
ance of such great promise. The Trio in masks was 
much better than before, yet far from perfect. Sig. 
Lorini does not gain upon us; he was often flat, 
always lifeless, as Ottavio. That Trio always needs 
to be encored to go well; it requires the voices to get 
attuned and sympathetically warmed together by one 
trial first. 

Charming little Zerlina — Piccotomrint’s Zerlina 
— the funny, all alive, coquettish little peasant, so per- 
fect in its way, almost converted us for the time being. 
But no— that cannot be the true Zerlina — the Zer- 
lina of Mozart’s music — the Zerlina with a soul of 
sweet sincerity in her, with a spark of finer nature 
lodged in rustic clay! To make this clearer we have 
reprinted to-day from an old number a portion of 
Oulibicheff’s remarks upon this character. Read 
them with the music in your mind, and judge. 

_ Sig. FLorenza gained upon us in his impersona- 
tion of the Don, who has been well called a being 
almost impossible to represent with much ideal truth 








upon the stage. The last scene was made very 
imposing by the three noble basses. The statue 
really sang in marble tones; and Leporello, there as 
everywhere throughout the piece, completely justified 
Herr Formes’s theory of the part. Never on the 
stage have we heard Formes sing so uniformly well, 
as on that afternoon. His opening song: Notte e 
giorno, and his “ Catalogue Song”’ were given with a 
real unction ; the tones were rich and comforting.— 
In the ball scene, this time, we could just catch a 
few thin sounds from one of the side orchestras on 
the stage; but as the main orchestra, trusting to 
them, did not attempt to convey the three dance 
tempi, they were virtually lost. We have rarely felt 
in happier sympathy with a whole audience than that 
afternoon. 


On Monday evening, for want of due time for re- 
hearsal of the “ Bohemian Girl,” or La Zingara, (no 
great loss), a mixed programme was substituted, 
consisting of the first act of Norma, with LABorDE ; 
La Figlia del Reggimento, with Piccotomin1 and 
Formes, as before ; and the last act of Sonnambula, 
with Laborde. Jt was little Pic’s benefit, who went 
off, of course, laden with flowers, and with the cheers 
of an immense audience. 

Tuesday evening was the farewell of Mr. Ullman’s 
Company. In spite of the great storm, there was a 
large and brilliant assembly, eager to witness the rep- 
etition of Martha, and in no sense disappointed. 
Thus ended a successful season of twenty-one pro- 
formances in hardly more than three weeks, during 
which were sung fourteen different operas, five of 
which were really new to a Boston audience. But 
we must take another opportunity for summing up. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Opera with its fever season having passed, the 
Concert business recovers its suspended animation. 
First in order comes a novelty, this evening, at the 
Boston Theatre: the first production, namely, of Mr. 
Rosert Stm@pev’s elaborate, and we have reason to 
believe highly interesting music —“ Romantic Sym- 
phony” he calls it—to LoneretLtow’s “ Hiawa- 
tha.” From the little that we had the privilege of 
hearing of the orchestral rehearsal, without voices, 
we are prepared to expect a musical pleasure. The 
work includes songs and choruses, as well as descrip- 
tive orchestral interludes. The whole connected by 
readings from the poem by that admirable dramatic 
artist, Mrs. MatirpA Heron Stamper. Besides 
this there will be the attraction of Mrs. Harwoon’s 
soprano, Mr. MrLiarp’s tenor, and. Mr .WETHER- 
BEE’s bass ; a chorus from the Hanpex and Haypy 
Socrery, and an Orchestra of ji;ty, conducted by the 
composer in person. 

But the real musical season of Boston can hardly 
be said to have begun, until we have had the first 
classical Orchestral Concert ; our readers will rejoice 
to see to-day that Mr. Cart Zerraun is at last able 
to make definite announcement of his first ‘‘ Grand 
Philharmonic Concert.” It will take place next 
Saturday evening, (Jan. 15th.) in the Boston Music 
Hall. His orchestra will embrace fifty good perform- 
ers, and he pledges himself to give the very best that 
can be had, and make the concerts excel any of past 
years. The Symphouy, for the opening, will be Bee- 
thoven’s Pastorale, which we did not hear at all last 
winter. This to be followed by the pleasant Alle- 
gretto from the same master’s No. 8; the overtures 
to Freyschutz, Huguenots, and Martha, and vocal con- 
tributions by the American prima donna, Miss Jutt- 
ANA May, whose fame has reached us from all quar- 
ters, but whom we have never heard. Miss May is a 
native of Washington city; she pursued a severe 
course of study in Naples and Florence, afterwards 
in Paris ; has had Bordogni and Romani and Duprez 
for her teachers (so we read,) as well as the encour 
aging counsels of Rossini, all of whom, as well as 
Meyerbeer, Balfe, and others have expressed great 
faith in her powers. 

The MENDELSSOBN QuINTETTE CxUB give their 
third Chamber Concert next Friday evening, in Mer- 
cantile Hall, entrance on Summer Street, and not as 
before announced, on Hawley Street. They will be 
assisted by a young pianist of this city, Miss Fay, 
(her first appearance,) who will play Beethoven’s 
great B flat Trio, and by Mr. Draper, an Ameri- 
can singer, who has acquired distinetion in London. 
A Quintet by Gade, and a Quartet by Mendelssohn 
are in the programme. 

The article from the Courier, signed “ Boston,” 
which we copy this week, expresses exactly what we 
think to be the right view of the “ Civis ” criticism 
on the late performance of the “ Huguenots ”’, and 
what we attempted, with less success, in crowded 
space, to express when we transferred it to our col- 
umns last week. The very stir that criticism makes 
is reason all the more for copying it; such criti- 
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cism should be common....Members of the ‘ Har- 
vard Musical Association” will see by a notice in 
our advertising colums, that for them there is “a 
good time coming.”....Mr. Utman has undertaken, 
in connection with the present lessee, Mr. Barry, 
the management of the Boston Theatre for the year 
commencing with next June. He will keep it open 
seven months in the year, under the name “ Boston 
Academy of Music,” for operas, concerts, and dra- 
matic entertainments, and the effect will doubtless be 
to give us much more opera than we have had. Let 
him now get possession in the same way of the 
Philadelphia Academy, for the only solid ‘basis for 
opera among us lics in the union of the three noble 
Theatres of the three cities.....Mr. S. Masury, the 
Photographer, sends us a speaking portrait of our 
“ Diarist,” Berlin correspondent, “ Mr. Brown,” or 
what not---that is to say, A. W. Tnayrr, photo- 
graphed from the fine crayon drawing by Bary. 
Hosts of our readers will want to know “Browa ” 
face to face, and Masury will be happy to supply 
them with a copy, at his rooms, No, 289 Washington 
street.... Martha stock is “up” just now. Messrs. 
Ditson & Co., have published most of the favorite 
songs, duets, quartets, &c., which they find in great 
demand. 

The great snow storm has kept back the mails until 
our correspondence comes upon us all in a heap from 
all quarters, and too late for use in this week’s paper. 
Two letters from New York will have place in our 


next. 
Music Abroad. 


London. 
(From the Athenaeum, Dec. 4.) 

ConceRTS OF THE WEEK.—M. Jullien’s Mendels- 
sohn Nights and Beethoven Nights have been given as 
usual,—Miss Arabella Goddard has appeared at the 
Lyceum more than once as pianist,—and this week 
Madame Evelina Garcia has been heard there as the 
singer. 

The Amateur Society began its concerts on Monday 
last. These, we observe, are to be fewer in number 
than they have been of late years, and during the 
earlier part of the season are to benefit by two rehear- 
sals in place of asingle one. New members, too, are 
to be more strictly examined before admission than 
was formerly the case. The above are both provis- 
ions tending to good; but with the best that can be 
done we do not anticipate that English instrumental 
amateurs will ever pass beyond a certain point, or ar- 
rive at that completeness when criticism, ceasing to 
be indulgent, begins to compare. The Lady known 
as Angelina is one of the exceptions to this rule,—a 
pianist who could be heard with pleasure in any con- 
cert-room. On Monday she played the steady Alle- 
gro which it has been Dr. Bennett’s caprice to call 
“a caprice,” and two Notturni, or Lieder, of her own 
—the second one, “A Village Féte,” particularly 
graceful. Miss Kemble sang for the first time this 
season, in some points with improvement on her last 
season’s singing. 

Of the first concert given by Mr: Henry Leslie’s 
choir, on Thursday last, we must speak in some de- 
tail,—not, however, concerning the general execution, 
which was good, neither of the picjuresque elegance 
of Mr. Macfarren’s setting of ‘ Orpheus and his lute ” 
as a part-song (not devoid of ernudity),—nor about 
the new manuscript duet for two pianofortes, by Mr. 
C. E. Stephens; having to treat matter at once more 
troublesome and interesting : an eight-part vocal mo- 
tet, by Sebastian Bach. Every one knows how when 
Mozart was at Leipsic, he devoured the series of works 
of which this forms one, with eager delight : declar- 
ing “that from them there was something to be 
learned,”’—a golden saying, to which evety musician 
will subscribe. For vigor in their leading phrases 
(consistent with variety of ideas), for a display of 
constructive power never at fault, be the texture ever 
so intricate, be the scale ever so large, Bach’s motets 
may be called incomparable. But one indispensable 
element of music is imperfectly developed in them. 
They have more form than feeling. To Bach every 
material seems to have been alike—he appears to 
have considered a composition to bear words, subject 
to the same laws as one for the keyboards of an organ. 
It may have happened that, because his musical ac- 
tivity radiated from that instrument (of all instru- 
ments the least expressive, because the least modified 
by the personalities of its master), his vocal music is 
so generally soulless. But it may be predicated that 
if Mozart found something to learn in these motets, 
—had he written aught in their form, he would have 
added that “something more” of vocai charm and 
propriety which they lack. ‘There was no incapacity 
to arrive at this in Bach. The stupendous “ Cruci- 
Jizus ”’ from his B minor mass, in which are the night- 
in-day, and the agony of Calvary,—if music ever be 
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allowed to bear or to reflect meaning—is an example 
that the defect was a habit, not a necessity—with 
him. The motet selected by Mr. H. Leslie, on the 
impracticable text, 
The Spirit helpeth our infirmities, 

is led off by a florid passage of exultation andante 
con moto so cheerful, as only to be brought into any 
relation with the words, by a “ canting’ proceeding 
(as the heralds have it.) This we do not dream that 
Bach was hyper-subtle enough to contemplate: we 
are certain, however, that no power exists of impres- 
sing it on a chorus, so as to make the singers expres- 
sive. Call it, then, (for something like this is the 
conclusion inevitably arrived at) a solfeqgio in eight 
real parts :—the motet then falls into its place among 
“studies ” from which much may be learned. Those 
who are not too deeply offended with this tone of re- 
mark to pursue the subject further, are invited for 
themselves to consider the “ Allegro non tanto,” the 
fugue alla breve, and the Corale with its final “ Halle- 
lujah ” which succeed to this movement,—with refer- 
ence to the interest attaching itself to a setting of 
words ;—and to weigh our objection that there is no 
tough controversial passage in the Epistles, which 
could not be just as wisely selected, and as pertinently 
treated. The “something to be learned” implies, 
further, “what to avoid’ in another direction. There 
is no overlooking the existence in the vocal music of 
Sebastian Bach of difficulties for the voice, which are 
not masterly so much as unmusical. To demand 
every executant to do what some exceptional one may 
arrive at, is at onee a despotism and a weakness. 
Every horse is not a Flying Childers. The music 
which distances the average physical means of 
its interpreters (these totally distinct from their intel- 
lectual aspiration), is music of an inferior order. 
The execution, unless accomplished by a party who 
had been hammering away at nothing smaller (or 
greater) for years—could not be complete; and was 
not en this occasion, But we understand that Mr. 
Leslie intends to amend it by rehearsal, and to repeat 
the Anthem ; and all lovers of enlargement in musi- 
cal appreciation, owe him thanks. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society inaugurated its sea- 
so, as promised, with “ The Creation.” In this ora- 
torio Mr, George Perren had suddenly to take the 
place of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was disabled by No- 
vember. A comment on the present plight of the 
English soprano world, lately commented on, is to be 
found in its provision for the Christmas performance 
of “The Messiah.” For this the committee has en- 
gaged Mrs. Sunderland. Signor Belletti, who appa- 
rently contemplates a winter concert season in Eng- 
land, is the basso engaged. The choral rehearsals 
have begun with the choruses of Handel’s “Bel- 
shazzar.’ 

The Vocal Association is determined to be up and 
doing this season: and announces among other 
works which will be performed, an Ave Maria, for 
soprano solo and chorus, one of the three (?) pieces 
finished by Mendelssohn for “ Lorely,” the well- 
known /inale being another (we believe there is, also, 
a March)—some new compositions by Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt ; and Dr, Bennett’s Pastoral “ The May 
Queen,”—a work, it may be added, coming into large 
request, 

To-day, in commemoration of Mozart’s death, the 
concert at Sydenham is to consist of Mozart’s music, 
—with Herr Pauer as the pianist, and Mrs, and Mr. 
Weiss, and Mr, Perren as the singers. 

Paris. 

When, a few weeks ago, in running through the 
list of opera promises and possibilities for the winter, 
we alighted at Paris—it should perhaps have been 
said that M. Gounod’s new “ Faust” is ready to ap- 
pear at the T'héitre Lyrique, 80 soon as the attraction 
of Mozart's “ Le Nozze” wanes out. Of this, how- 
ever, there are no present signs. So far from it, the 
seventy-fourth representation of “ Le Nozze” there 
was tempting enough to evoke a pleasure railway- 
train from Angers—a town (by express, nine hours 
distant from Paris), on behalf of whose occupants a 
large portion of the seats in the theatre were engaged. 
The “ Society of Dramatic Authors,” we see, has 
been discussing the justice or injustice of having paid 
“ authors’ rights” from those performances to the 
son of Mozart, now bevond their reach, but whose 
last days were brightened by the liberality of the 
French. He has left all his portraits, family relics, 
and the sum of 7,009 florins to the Mozarteum at 
Salzburg; by which institution the “ Requiem ” was 
performed in the Cathedral there on the occasion of 
his death. 

The dragooning system of protecting a people 
against its own weakness bears oddly in France on 
dramatic representations. We observe of late more 
than one instance of managers, conductors and artists 
being called before the police tribunals. and fined_for 
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destroying the integrity of the work confided to 
them by omitting a portion of it. Fancy Signor 
Costa _pveing called up in Bow Street for the cuts in 
“ Gli Ugonotti”’! Fancy Mr. Sims Reeves arraigned 
by the representatives of Handel, or Dr. Crysander, 
his biographer, because of his perverse determination 
to deny the Handelian closes their indispensable 
shake! But of the curious reports and rumors in the 
French journals there seems to be no end. This 
week’s Gazette Musicale contains a mysterious half- 
promise of a concert to be given for a charitable pur- 
ose in the Palais d’Industrie; at which Madame 
sind-Goldschmidt is to sing in an unpublished quar- 
tet of Weber’s, together with Madame Vigier (for- 
mony Mlle. Cruvelli), Madame Frezzolini, and Mlle. 
Artot. 

The Italian Opera in Paris can hardly be flourish- 
ing ; since as additional soprano it has been found 
necessary to engage Madame Frezzolini, a lady whose 
voice was next to extinet, before she went to America. 
Signor Badiali, too, is engaged to sing in “ Don Gio- 
vanni.” Signor Verdi’s ‘ Macbeth” is given up for 
the present. 


Dec. 11. The performances of M. Rémusat’s French 
company are announced as ahout to commence, on 
the 29th, at the St. James’s Theatre. The singers 
announced are, Madame Faure, Mdlle. Céline Math- 
ieu, MM. Fougére and Emon. 

We repair an omission by stating that the solitary 
scholar, for whose education the Mendelssohn Fund 
collected in England was sufficient to provide, has 
been transferred from our Royal Academy of Music 
to the Conservatory at Leipsic: a wise measure, as 
the respective Aeademies stand. Some movement is 
now going on, with the purpose of raising a monu- 
ment to the last of the German composers, in London 
as well as in Berlin. 

Since ‘Belshazzar’ has not been performed for 
many years past in London, and since on its last per- 
formance many of the great effects of the oratorio 
could only be guessed at, — so poor was the execu- 
tion, — we avail ourselves of its having been put into 
choral rehearsal by the Sacred Harmonic Society, to 
offer a note or two on some of its choruses. These 
struck us doubly as coming in immediate contrast 
with the dry and clever science ot Sebastian Bach, to 
which we had been listening a few hours before. 
Most frequenters of Ancient Concerts know the pom- 
pous chorus, “ Sing, O ye heavens; some may recol- 
leet, too, the descriptive opening, “ Behold, by Per- 
sia’s hero made,” —in which Handel has seized the 
situation, marched, like a giant, over the grotesque of 
the words, and contrived an introduction, grand, dra- 
matic, vet always in clear musical form. But the 
more didactie chorus, “ By slow degrees the wrath of 
God,” is less known, massive, fine —and, grave 
though it be, never dull. — The brilliant enterprise of 
the opening of the chorus, “ See from his post Eu- 
phrates flies,” on a florid phrase of great difficulty, is 
noticeable; but the second movement in six parts 
falls off. — Even Handel’s self could make nothing of 
such words as, — 

Of things on earth, proud man must own 
Falsehood is found in man alone, — 

of closing the description of so momentous a catastro- 
phe! The hearer must recognize the Pagan joviality 
of the revel chorus, “ Ye tutelar gods,” — in its effec- 
tive use of unisons recalling “ Great Dagon” in 
‘ Samson.’ — The scene of the “ Writing on the wall” 
only merits attention as an exception which proves a 
rule. It has been justly said, that Handel was always 
equal to the situation : rising the highest when he had 
to describe such portents as the drying up of the Red 
Sea, or the fall of Jericho’s ramparts. In_ this case, 
the terror is weak to excess; nor can the weakness be 
altogether imputed to the absurdity of the words, 
since “the Giant” himself professed to admire them 
mightily. — On such tone and eontrast as the songs 
of ‘ Belshazzar’ display, we may dwell when the 
Oratorio is performed entire. —A rehearsal is no 
subject for criticism ; but we may express hearty 
pleasure in the noble sound produced by the voices 
assembled —some fifteen hundred, — and the readi- 
ness with which so large a mass of singers fell into 
shape. — Nothing of the kind, we dare aver, is to be 
heard out of England at the time present. 


Madame Barbot, the wife of the clever tenor sing- 
er, has adventured at the Grand Opéra in ‘ Les Hu- 
guenots” with some success. Every lady, it may be 
added, apparently succeeds, but few stay there ;— 
and those who do are of small use. 


Germany. Among other scraps of German news 
we find that ‘La Reine Topaze’ and ‘ Fanchonnette’ 
have been produced at Vienna,—that ‘Diane de 
Solange,’ the new opera by H. R. H. the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, is in rehearsal, — and that a new Mass, 
by that indefatigable composer Herr Ferdinand Hil- 
ler, has just been produced at Cologne. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


LioneL, An! unnappy. (Povero Lionello, from 
“ Martha,” by F lotow. 
This is a charming Cavatina for a baritone voice, 
which has only lately been added by the composer to 
Plunkett's otherwise meagre part. It is easy of exe- 
cution, and one of the choicest bits in this remarkably 
melodious opera. 


Tur youne May-Moon. (From Moore’s Irish 

Melodies.) As sung by Mile. Piccolomini. 

Those who were so fortunate as to hear the charm- 

ing little prima donna in the only coneert of the Ull- 

man Troupe during their stay in Boston, will recall 

with much pleasure her delicate warbling of this little, 
simple, yet beautiful air. 


SHE WHOSLEEPS UPON MY HEART. 7. H. Hinton. 
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A love-song, g 


Comic Song in the 
W. J. Wetmore. 
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Tur Hanpsome Lover. 
drama of “ Veronique.” 
WHIPpoorWILL. 
Simple songs for young singers. 
Do YOU REALLY THINK HE DID? =F’. Woolcott. 
In the popular author's happiest vein. 
I’M A LAUGHING ZINGARELLA. (Gipsey’s Song.) 
Abelli. 


A spirited air in six-eighth time to a quaintly har- 
monized aecompaniment, altogether original and 
pleasing. : 
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Books. 


Moscnetes’ Stupres, for the further perfecting 
of advanced pianists, consisting of 24 charac- 
teristic pieces in the different major and minor 
keys, with fingering and explanatory remarks 
upon the object of each and the proper manner 
of performing it. Op. 70. First Book. 
Ignace Moscheles. 2.50 


These Studies of the celebrated teacher of the piano 
forte are as indispensable to the student who has mas- 
tered most of the difficulties of this instrument, as 
the five-finger exercises were to him at the outset. 
They are not so much intended for the mechanical de- 
velopment of the fingers or the hand, as for the ad- 
vancement of a correct taste, and a proper and well 
marked delivery of each piece, according to its indivi- 
dual character. These studies of Moscheles have 
nothing in common with those collections of all sorts 
of difficulties, which modern virtuosi are in the habit 
of throwing off under the name of “‘ Studies.”” They 
were the result of long years’ experience, and full well 
justified, if not enhanced, the then already European 
reputation of their author. They have since been in- 
troduced into all the Conservatories of music in Ger- 
many and stand yet (unrivalled by any later attempt) 
at the very head of their kind. 


Mops Scnoor For THE PraNororTE. Being 
an easy and progressive method of instruction, 
comprised in a series of about two hundred 
pleasing Examples and Exercises, including fa- 
vorite Songs, Polkas, Waltzes, Marches, &c. 1.00 


The elementary portion of this work is well designed 
for the great mass of learners ; the Examples and Ex- 
ercises are progressively arranged from the simple to 
the difficult, and the Songs, Waltzes, Polkas, &c., 
comprise the most popular pieces of the day; the mu- 
sic alone, would cost, in sheet form, five times the 
price cbarged for the whole volume. 

















